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By  George  Singleton 
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Hugo  Mossman  sits  in  his 
rent-a-car,  this  one  a 
Chrysler  Le  Baron  with 
immaculate  upholstery, 
waiting  to  make  his  ap- 
proach. He  checks  the  rearview  mirror 
to  make  sure  his  hair's  combed.  The  suit 
he  wears  still  smells  of  dry  cleaning.  In 
both  pockets  of  the  coat,  he  has  2"x4" 
bumperstickers  with  the  word  "POON" 
written  in  48  point  helvetica  print.  It's 
12:01  in  Winston-Salem,  and  time  to 
conceptualize. 

Mossman  received  a  forty  thousand 
dollar  NEA  grant  earlier  in  the  year. 
His  conceptual  art  —  from  serenading 
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zoo  animals,  collecting  unmarked  and 
damaged  canned  goods,  releasing  fleas 
at  a  jockey  lot,  setting  free  caged 
animals  at  pet  stores  (including  the 
goldfish)  —  received  rave  reviews  in 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  Now, 
Mossman  believes,  it's  time  for  rural 
America  to  understand. 

He  must  wear  a  suit.  Otherwise  he'd 
certainly  be  tabbed  a  shoplifter  by  store 
managers  from  Safeways  to  Winn- 
Dixies,  Krogers  to  Bi-Los.  Hugo  takes 
out  the  gold  loop  from  his  left  ear, 
presses  once-spiked  hair  flat  on  his 
scalp.  A  woman  gets  in  her  Mercedes- 
Benz  in  the  parking  lot.  Hugo  knows 


this  store  wall  be  a  challenge.  He's  never 
seen  a  doorman  working  a  grocery 
store. 

"Is  it  true  that  this  store  sells  truf- 
fles?," Hugo  asks  the  straight-backed 
doorman.  He  wears  tassles  on  his  coat. 
If  Mossman  asks  for  something  exotic, 
it'll  make  him  seem  wealthy,  an  insider. 
It  appears  that  this  ReynoldaMart 
caters  exclusively  to  Winston-Salem's 
tobacco  barons. 

"Yes  we  do,  sir,"  the  doorman  bows. 
"Aisle  Numero  cinq." 

"Merci,"  says  Hugo. 

He  enters  the  store.  Some  kind  of 
valet  fellow  pulls  up  a  shopping  cart  and 


Hugo's  not  cocky;  it's 
happened  before,  six  times  in 
one  day  being  his  personal 
record.  He's  not  learned  the  art 
of  graceful  rejection.  It  wasn't 
a  chapter  in  Our  Bodies,  Our 
Selves. 


offers  to  drive.  Hugo  tips  him  a  dollar 
and  refuses  his  services.  There's  no  way 
to  pull  off  conceptual  art  works  with  a 
squealer. 

The  store's  aisles  are  the  width  of  a 
two-lane  road.  Hugo  looks  for  cameras 
on  the  ceiling,  looks  for  lookers  on  the 
floor.  There  are  no  children,  he  notices. 
The  cashiers  wear  evening  gowns.  The 
butcher's  dressed  in  black. 

In  the  vegetable  bins  a  man  inspects 
avocados,  inching  each  one  a  quarter- 
turn  like  wine  bottles  in  Reims.  All 
bruised  merchandise  goes  into  a 
stainless  steel  garbage  can.  The  inspec- 
tor will  roll  them  away,  check  the  fruits. 


then  turn  vegetables  again.  Hugo 
Mossman's  amazed,  almost  forgets  his 
mission,  sees  his  reflection  in  the  back 
wall  mirror. 

He  reads  the  signs:  Paper  Products. 
Canned  Gourmet  Fresh  Gourmet. 
Steve  and  Eydie  Gormet  (a  life-sized 
cardboard  advertisement  telling  shop- 
pers where  people  buy  food  east  of 
HolHnvood),  Pet  Foods.  Juices,  Pasta... 
Mossman  passes  the  Juice  section  on 
purpose.  He  needs  to  see  if  the  aisle  is 
crowded.  Hugo  places  a  bottle  of  roque- 
fort  dressing  in  his  cart,  and  u-tums  for 
the  juices. 

He  checks  his  pockets  again.  Fifty 


bumperstickers  in  each  pocket  should  be 
enough.  A  middle-aged  woman  wearing 
pearls  and  a  cashmere  dress  bumps  into 
Hugo's  cart.  She  relinquished  her 
chauffeur,  also,  which  can  only  mean... . 

"Excuse  me.  sir." 

•That's  okay.  Salad  dressing  needs  to 
be  shaken  sometime." 

"A  sense  of  humor,"  her  voice  lilts. 
"My.  mv.  What  a  surprise  and  honor." 

"Thaiik  you."  Hugo  doesn't  want  this 
woman  around.  She  looks  like  she  might 
have  friends  in  the  store,  and  she  might 
want  to  introduce  him  around.  Hugo's 
not  cocky-  it's  happened  before,  six 
times  in  "one  day  being  his  personal 
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record.  He's  not  learned  the  art  of 
graceful  rejection.  It  wasn't  a  chapter 
in  Our  Bodies.  Our  Selves. 

"I've  never  seen  you  in  Winston 
before,"  her  eyes  glisten  somewhat. 
Hugo's  not  sure,  but  it  looks  like  she's 
posing  her  tits.  "New  here?' 

"Yes  ma'am."  He  tries  to  roll  his  cart, 
but  she  edges  to  his  left,  blocking. 
"Are  you  a  tobacco  exec?" 
"No.  I'm  an  artist." 
"An  artist!  That  is  interesting."  This 
is  about  the  time  older  women  try  to 
pick  Hugo  up.  They  call  it  patronage. 
"And  are  you  in  Winston-Salem  to 
exhibit?" 

"No  ma'am.  I'm  just  here  to  fool 
around...  um,  I  mean,  to  get  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  South." 
"And  where  are  you  from?" 
"Long  Island." 

"How  interesting...."  This  woman 
must've  taken  classes  in  seductive- 
voice.  Mossman's  sure  now,  she  is  pos- 
ing her  tits.  And  thrusting  her  pelvis. 
"I  once  had  an  artist  friend  years  ago. 
But  he  was  always  sick.  You  seem  to've 
done  well  for  yourself.  I  mean,  look  how 
healthy  you  are."  The  woman  squeezes 
Mossman's  right  bleep. 

"I  marinate  all  my  meals  in  Nyquil  so 
I  don't  get  colds."  Hugo  heard  a  come- 
dian say  that  line  one  time. 
' '  Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha. ' ' 
"Heh-heh." 

"I'm    sorry.    My    name    is    Gloria 
LeFaivre,"  she  spells  out  her  last  name 
and  shakes  Mossman's  hand  slowly. 
"Nice  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  LeFaivre." 
"Miz.  But  call  me  Gloria." 
"Okay." 
"And  you  are?" 

"I  am  what...."  Here  comes  another 
woman  down  the  aisle.  She  sticks  her 
nose  up  at  Gloria  and  moves  on. 

"Bitch,"  says  LeFaivre.  "Sometimes 

I  wonder  what  I'm  doing  in  this  town. 

Anyway,  oh. ..now  what  is  your  name?" 

"Hugo  Mossman."  He  spells  out  his 

first  name. 

"Hugo  Mossman,"  Gloria  says  slow- 
ly. "That  doesn't  sound  like  an  artist's 
name." 
"Sorry." 

"Do  you  have  a  place  to  stay  in 
Winston?  I'd  like  to  see  some  of  your 
work." 

"Um."  There  should  have  been  a 
chapter.  Maybe  in  the  next  edition. 
"If  I'm  not  being  too  forward." 
"No,  oh  no.  Forward?  Hell,  Gloria,  it's 
nineteen  eighty-something." 
"Five." 

"Yeah."  This  could  be  big  patronage, 
Mossman  realizes.  He  doesn't  need  the 
money,  though.  Still,  it's  a  challenge, 
even  for  a  conceptual  artist.  "Nineteen 
eighty-five.  May  of  nineteen  eighty- 
five." 


"Would  you  like  to  come  over  for 
dinner  tonight? 

"Sure.  Why  not."  Hugo  wonders  if 
he'll  accomplish  today's  mission. 

"Here's  my  address.  It's  near  the 
university.  I'm  having  some  guests  over 
—  they're  all  quite  friendly  and  you 
shouldn't  feel  bashful  or  ill  at  ease." 

"Oh,  I  won't.  I  don't  get  real  bashful 
anymore." 

"Will  you  be  able  to  find  it,  or  would 
you  like  to  go  over  there  this  afternoon, 
to  make  sure?" 

"I  know  this  street."  There's  a  mall 
within  a  mile  from  her  house  with  three 
grocery  stores  he  plans  to  ravage  with 
art. 

"Eightish.  But  you  can  come  as  early 
as  you  wish." 

"If  only  all  women  said  that,"  says 
Mossman. 

"Tonight,  then,"  Gloria  winks. 

"A  bientot,"  says  Mossman. 

Hugo  looks  at  the  Welch's  grape  juice 
a  few  minutes  to  make  sure  Gloria 
LeFaivre  isn't  backtracking.  Then,  man 
with  a  concept,  he  pushes  his  cart  ten 
yards  and  puUs  out  his  POON  bumper- 
stickers.  Within  minutes  nearly  seventy 
jars  of  Tang  now  have  POON  stuck  above 
the  trade  name.  Astronauts  love  Poon- 
tang,  and  so  will  your  children.  With 
more  vitamin  C  than  ever  before.  Now 
there's  grape-flavored  Poontang.  And  try 
new  sugar-free  Poontang.  At  stores  near 
you.... 

Hugo  rolls  to  the  express  lane,  buys 
his  salad  dressing,  and  leaves 
ReynoldaMart.  He'll  take  his  suit  to  the 
cleaners,  make  an  agenda  for  tomor- 
row, and  scavage  vegetables  from  the 
grocery  store's  dempsey  dumpster.  He 
must  keep  a  certain  awareness  of 
himself,  remember  the  mask.  He 
wonders  what  makes  it  so  fast  in 
grocery  stores,  and  why  it  even  happens 
lately.  It's  inexplicable,  he  knows,  and 
part  of  the  conceptual  artist's  burden. 
Hugo  believes  it  derives  from  the  latin, 
somehow.  Thank  you  cards,  he  keeps 
forgetting  to  write  the  NEA  a  thank 
you  card.... 


Hugo  Mossman  sits  on  his 
bed,  looking  over  news- 
paper clippings.  He's 
bought  four  days'  worth  of 
Ramada  Inn  hospitality  off 
of  1-40.  So  far,  it  seems  to  Hugo, 
southerners  do  two  things  well:  drink 
and  fuck.  At  night  he  sits  at  the  hotel 
bar,  watching  men  raise  Seagram's 
stock.  The  women  proposition  slower 
than  decade-old  crank  case  oil,  "How's 
my  baby  doin'  tonight?  D'you  have  a 
hard  day?"  followed  later  in  the  even- 
ing with  a  choppy  "hey-you-'bout-ready- 


to-screw-yet?" 

There  are  clippings  from  Glen  Cove, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Princeton,  Dover,  Chevy 
Chase,  Alexandria,  Lynchburg  (for  the 
Moral  Majority),  and  Durhamn.  Hugo 
paid  a  friend  to  follow  him,  staying  one 
week  behind  Mossman's  trail.  His  friend 
collects  the  accounts  of  conceptual  art 
works,  newspaper  to  newspaper.  In  a 
year,  Mossman  plans  to  exhibit  the 
stories  at  the  MOMA  or  the  Hirschhom. 
He's  at  the  point  now  where  he  can  pick 
his  museums  confidently. 

The  television  has  cable  networks. 
Three  local  channels  show  Mid-Atlantic 
viTestling.  There's  a  blue  movie  channel, 
69  of  course,  but  Mossman  knows  he 
can't  get  horny  before  LaFaivre's 
party.  He  turns  on  the  radio,  finds  a 
blues  program,  gathers  his  clippings  and 
belches  cucumber.  The  station  fades,  he 
walks  circles  in  the  hotel  room.  The 
television  has  ESPN,  he  remembers. 
Maybe  there's  stock  car  racing  or  trick 
water  skiing.  Hugo  watches,  though, 
PKA  karate  kick-boxing.  A  man  gives 
tips  on  fending  off  three  attackers  in  an 
alley,  kicks  to  groin,  mid-section,  back 
of  neck.  For  some  reason  it  seems  so... 
staged.  The  blues  show  reappears.  The 
telephone  rings.  Hugo  tires  of  concep- 
tual rigors. 

"Hello." 

"Hugo,  this  is  Gloria." 

"Hey  Gloria.  How'd  you  know  where 
I  was?" 

"Called  a  few  hotels.  I  figured  you'd 
be  near  the  highway." 

"Yep." 

"Listen,  it's  such  a  warn  night  I 
thought  we'd  have  a  pool  party.  Did  you 
bring  any  trunks?" 

"No,  I  believe  I  left  those  up  at  my 
summer  house  on  the  Cape.  Or  was  it 
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...  at  her  psychiatrist's  request, 
Gloria  plans  to  pick  up  young 
men  and  seduce  them  until  she 
realizes  that  she  is  still  an 
attractive  woman. 


St.  Thomas?" 

"Did  you  bring  any  lowcuts,  like  Jim 
Palmer  underwear?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did." 

"That'll  be  fine.  Amy  Vanderbilt  says 
so  in  her  latest  edition." 

"Huh." 

"I'll  see  you  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

"Okey-Dokey." 

Hugo  wil  not  fight  it.  At  least  no  one 
he  knows  will  be  there.  He  catches  the 
end  of  the  PKA  tip  and  turns  to  chan- 
nel 69.  On  the  bed,  he  clips  his  toenails. 


It  seems  that  Gloria  LeFaivre's 
divorce  finally  escaped  the  court- 
room, her  entrepreneurial  ex- 
husband  didn't  want  word  of 
adultery,  bribery,  and  embezzle- 
ment in  the  newspaper,  Gloria's  at- 
torney claimed  psychological  damage 
against  his  client  due  to  the  low  self- 
esteem  that  follows  an  adulterous  hus- 
band with  a  twenty  year-old  secretary, 
and  Gloria  LeFaivre  received  an  out-of- 
court  settlement  for  fifty  grand  each 
month  until  she  marries  or  takes  a  job 
that  pays  more  than  the  installments. 
Gloria  has  no  plans  for  marriage  or 
employment.  No,  at  her  psychiatrist's 
request.  Gloria  plans  to  pick  up  young 
men  and  seduce  them  until  she  realizes 
that  she  is  still  an  attractive  woman. 
Boys  may  fall  to  the  wayside  in 
Winston-Salem,  an  epidemic. 

The  Nelsons  and  the  Cleavers  could 
live  in  Gloria's  house  without  ha%ang  to 
deal  with  each  other's  neuroses.  'The 
front  door  opens  into  a  wide  hallway  — 
not  as  wide  as  the  aisles  of  Reynolda- 
Mart  —  and  eight  rooms,  four  on  each 
side,  branch  out.  Hugo  walks  past  two 


living  rooms,  one  in  white,  the  other  fur- 
nished with  rather  repugnant  salmon- 
colored  furniture.  He  passes  a  play 
room,  a  dining  room,  another  living 
room  across  from  the  black  living  room. 
The  last  two  rooms  are  bare,  only  thick 
carpeting  and  what  looks  like  original 
paintings.  Maybe  it's  a  gallery.  Uh-oh, 
Mossman  spies  in  the  corner  of  the  left 
side  room  a  pile  of  silk  scarves,  rope, 
and  a  ping  pong  paddle.  Mossman 
thought  those  hooks  in  the  ceiling 
looked  a  little  too  sturdy  for  normal 
Calders. 

The  hall  curves  to  Hugo's  right, 
leading  to  a  stairwell.  Past  the  stairs  a 
young  white  man  tends  kitchen. 

"Mister  Mossman?" 

"Yeah." 

"Mis  LeFaivre's  expecting  you.  She's 
poolside." 

"Am  I  the  only  one  here?  I  just 
walked  in,  the  door  was  open." 

"The  others  are  outside." 

Hugo  looks  for  a  sliding  glass  door. 
"How  the  hell  do  I  get  out  there?" 

"Go  upstairs.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
turn  left.  You'll  see  the  entrance." 

There's  two  ways  to  get  from  Gloria 
LeFaivre's  second  story  to  pool-level 
below:  either  dive  off  a  makeshift  board 
that's  attached  beneath  the  sliding  door, 
or  swing  down  on  a  rope  to  a  pole 
vaulter's  pit.  Stationed  off  the  patio  is 
a  bulk  of  sawdust,  none  of  which  dares 
shift  into  the  pool,  or  people's  feet.  Of 
course,  Hugo  could  go  downstairs,  out 
the  door,  walk  around  the  house  and  go 
through  a  gate. 

He  looks  at  the  crowd,  a  dapper  lot 
of  thirty  to  forty  year-olds,  dressed  in 
the  latest  poolwear.  Mossman.  nearing 
thirty  himself,  cannot  relate  to  these 
folks,  he  already  knows.  Gloria  waves. 


looks  back  to  get  a  woman's  attention, 
and  points.  Mossman  won't  see  these 
people  again.  He  walks  away  from  the 
door,  into  a  bedroom  with  a  parachute 
spread  across  the  ceiling.  Odd.  He  takes 
off  his  clothes,  doesn't  fold  amthing. 
takes  off  the  Jim  Palmer's  and  trots 
naked  to  the  door.  He  actually  says  to 
a  porcelain  dalmation.  "I  won't  see 
these  people  again  in  my  life.  So  this  is 
legal."  Then  he  executes  a  perfect  can- 
nonbail.  careful  to  shield  his  testicles. 
into  the  deep  end.  splashing  poolsiders. 
adding  chlorine  to  mixed  drinks. 

"Vive  I'artistel"  Gloria  bellows  as 
Hugo  emerges  from  the  water.  A 
healthy,  yet  not  over-enthusiastic. 
round  of  applause  ensues. 

"Do  you  have  a  towel.  NDz  LeFai\Te?" 
asks  Mossman.  He  gambled  and  lost. 
Nobody  seems  pissed  off  and  now  he's 
embarrassed.  He  remembers  too  late 
that  obnoxiousness  is  no  longer  a 
concept. 

"Just  a  minute,  love."  Lc>iy.' 

Mossman  wraps  a  white  terr>-  cloth 
towel  around  his  torso.  Some  kid  in  a 
monkey  suit  brings  him  bourbon,  the 
true  artist's  drink. 

"Hugh.  Hugh^.  I'd  like  you  to  meet 
my  friends.  Over  there  is  Laurence  and 
Maggie."  counterclockwise  around  the 
pool,  "and  then  there's  Ted  and  Aman- 
da, and  Phillipf>e  and  Diane...."" 

"Pronounced  like  Diane  .\rbus."' 
Hugo  says  across  the  {xx>l. 

"\\'ho"s  that?"  asks  Diane. 

"A  famous  mercenar>'.  Shot  a  lot  of 
people." 

"Oh." 

Phillippe  keeps  up  his  soap  opera 
pose.  He's  got  a  jaw  the  sire  of  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase. 

"...And    then    there's.""    continues 


Gloria.  Hugo  doesn't  listen  anymore, 
there's  no  use,  everyone  looks  alike,  no 
name-and-face  mnemonic  devices 
available.  "Everyone,  I'd  like  you  to 
meet  Hugo  Mossman,  from  Long 
Island,  an  up-and-coming  artiste."  It's 
going  to  be  another  night  of  foreign 
words.  Hugo  feels  like  a  debutante,  so 
he  curtsies. 
"Hi  there,"  in  stereo. 
Maggie  walks  over  and  shakes  Hugo's 
hand.  Her  husband  asks  Gloria  to  sit  on 
his  lap.  Not-sunngers-please-don  't-he- 
swingers.  thinks  Mossman. 

"Gloria  was  telling  me  about  you,  this 
afternoon,"  says  Maggie.  She's  easily 
the  prettiest  woman  here,  short 
nouveau  punk  hair  and  no  cellulite.  "Do 
you  paint?" 

"Only  houses.  No,  I  don't  paint 
anymore.  And  I  don't  do  sculpture.  I  do 
conceptual  works.  Sometimes  they're 
like  happenings.  Other  times  I  might 
just  have  one  person  record  the  event 
on  video." 
"Like  Chris  Burden?" 
Hugo  gets  a  hard-on.  Beauty  and 
awareness.  He  pretends  to  scratch  his 
foot,  and  tucks  his  dick  between  his 
thighs.  From  behind,  it  looks  like  he 
owns  an  extended  tailbone.  "Exactly.  I 
can't  believe  that  someone  here  would 
know." 

"I  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  just  moved  here  last  year. 
I  kinda  miss  the  crazy  art  world." 

Hugo  doesn't  feel  the  other  guests' 
presence.  Momentarily  he  concentrates 
on  Maggie's  lips,  which  seem  to  move 
more  than  normal  for  English  words. 
They  speak  about  the  current  turn 
towards    realism,    neo-realism,    and 
pseudo-realism.  Maggie's  nipples  prot- 
trude  through  her  one-piece  when  Hugo 
mentions  Dada.  Hugo  lets  go  of  his 
thighs,  what-the-hell. 
"Hmm,"  says  Mossman. 
"That's    quite    a    concept,"    says 
Maggie. 
"Is  that  guy  your  husband?" 
"No." 

"Boyfriend?" 

"No,  he's  a  friend  of  Gloria's." 
"You  wanna  go  someplace  where  we 
can...." 

"Dinner's  served,"  yells  LeFaivre. 
"Everyone  find  your  place." 

The  dinng  room  table's  been  moved 
outside.  A  violinist  plays  an  avant-garde 
piece,  "Fingernails  on  the  School- 
marm's  Blackboard."  A  dozen  bug 
lights  crackle,  making  Hugo  nervous. 
He  sits  between  LeFaivre  and  Maggie. 
His  pecker's  still  eyeing  the  table's 
underside.  There's  ambrosia  and  salad, 
followed  by  fresh  raw  shellfish,  then 
duck.  Mossman  thinks  about  stocks  and 
bonds.  Gosh  he  wants  to  fit  in  with  the 


other  boys.... 

"Tell  us  about  yourself,  Hugo",  says 
one  of  the  GQ's. 

"I'm  a  Taurus.  Things  like  that?" 
There  goes  the  violinist,  next  to 
Mossman,  screeching  away. 

"No,  where  you're  from,  where  you 
studied...." 

"Like  Gloria  said,  I'm  from  Long 
Island.  I  studied  art  and  physics  at 
Penn,  I  did  graduate  work  in  studio  art 
at  Pratt.  I  gave  up  painting  and 
sculpting,  per  se,  the  day  before  I 
received  the  master's."  Short  staccato 
notes  on  the  violin,  suspense.  Everyone 
nods,  pretending  to  understand. 

The  waiter  comes  up  to  Hugo  with  an 
unopened  fifth  of  Wild  Turkey. 
Mossman  passed  on  the  champagne  and 
continues  the  bourbon.  The  waiter 
opens  the  bottle  and  moves  it  gently 
toward  Hugo's  glass,  like  a  bottle  of 
wine  awaiting  the  sniff-and-sip  test. 
Mossman  stops  the  man,  takes  the  bot- 
tle, and  guzzles  from  its  neck. 

"Fine.  Not  too  fruity  —  maybe  a  lit- 
tle dry,  but  I  like  it  that  way." 

"Good,  sir." 

"Please  don't  call  me  sir." 

The  questioner  continues,  "Tell  us  of 
your  latest  work,  Hugh."  The  violinist 
goes  into  his  rendition  of  Dr.  Zhivago 
music. 


"Mossman's  drunk.  He  says,  "Don't 
call  me  Hugh.  And  my  latest  work," 
time  to  exxagerate  and  impress,  "for 
which  I  received  an  eighty  thousand 
dollar  grant,  consists  of  travelling 
around  the  country,  sticking  bumper- 
stickers  that  say  Poon,  on  jars  of  Tang. 
Long  live  instant  America.  Mix  the 
crystals  with  water  and  you  got  yourself 
poontang.  What  will  they  think  of 
next?" 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asks  Gloria. 
Some  of  the  other  women  nod.  A  whole 
battalion  of  moths  hits  one  of  the  bug 
lights. 

"You  don't  want  to  know,"  says 
Phillippe. 

But  Diane,  of  all  people,  pipes  up,  "I 
know  exactly  what  it  means."  She 
throws  her  silverware  down  on  the  plate 
for  effect.  "And  Gloria,  it's  what  I  was 
telling  you  that  our  group's  fighting. 
Goddamnit,  think  about  the  children. 
Mister  Mossman.  All  this  shit  on  t.v.,  on 
the  music  videos,  on  newsstands...." 
The  theme  from  Jaws  seems  to  float  by. 

Hugo's  hardon  leaves.  Maggie  and 
Gloria  look  at  him.  He  asks,  "What 
group?" 

"Mothers  Opposing  Profanity,"  says 
Diane,  righteous. 

"Diane's  the  president  of  a  group  of 
women  who  want  profanity  abolished," 
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I  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  moved 
here  last  year.  I  kinda  miss  the 
crazy  art  world. 
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Gloria  explains. 

"She  cursed,"  says  Huk", 
incredulous. 

"I'm  an  adult,  around  adults," 
screams  Diane.  "I  am  not  a  child,  and 
children  should  not  be  exfwsed  to  sex, 
violence,  and  profanity."  She  stands  up, 
as  does  Phillippe,  throws  her  linen 
napkin  on  the  plate.  "And  they  won't, 
thanks  to  MOP.  We're  out  to  stop  it,  and 
we'll  fuck  with  anyone  who  jjets  in  our 
way."  She  leaves,  Phillippe  wrinkles  his 
forehead  and  follows.  Silence  takes  over 
the  table.  The  violinist  changes  strings 
in  the  corner  of  the  backyard,  laughing 
to  himself. 

"Sorry,"  says  Hugo.  He  wonders 
what  he  can  say  to  make  Maggie's  date 
leave. 

"Diane's  a  little  high-strung,"  ex- 
plains Gloria,  "but  committed.  She 
doesn't  understand  that  a  group  like 
MOP  needs  to  work  quietly,  even  under- 
ground at  times."  A  little  duck  sauce 
shows  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  She 
places  a  hand  on  Hugo's  leg.  Hugo  feels 
up  Maggie.  Maggie  opens  her  legs. 
Hugo  spells  out  R-A-M-A-D-A  1-1-8 
carefully  on  the  material  above  her 
crotch. 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  says  Maggie. 
She  walks  quietly  to  the  gate  and 
around  the  house. 


"Is  that  how  you  hav<-  U)  gel  out«ide," 
asks  Hugo. 

"No.  One  of  the  living  roomti  haH  a 
tunnel  that  leafJs,"  (iloria  jwints,  "U)  the 
bathhou.sc."  The  .servant  clears  di.she.n 
from  the  table.  Couples  return  Uj  thir 
pool.  Hugo  hears  a  car's  engine  on  the 
driveway. 

"Why  did  you  ask  me  up  here, 
Gloria?"  A  Ijelch  is  included  in  the 
question. 

"To  liven  the  place  up  a  little." 

"Seems  to've  worked.  And  I  just 
thought  you  wanted  to  molest  me," 
Mossman  giggles,  raising  his  glass  in 
mock-toast. 

"Well,  maybe.  But  I'm  in  no  hurry.  I 
can  see  that  you  have  your  hands  full 
with  Maggie." 

"Yeah,  that  seems  to  be  the  case.  I'm 
glad  you  understand." 

"Oh,  Hugo,"  Gloria's  voice  trails  off. 
smile  on  her  face,  "I  understand  sn 
much  you  wouldn't  ever  conceive  of 
it..." 

Mossman  looks  at  here,  wonders  if 
this  is  some  kind  of  pun  on  him,  stands 
from  the  table,  wobbles,  laughs,  and 
aids  Gloria  from  her  chair.  He  looks  at 
Laurence,  in  the  water,  unperturbed 
with  Maggie's  forwardness. 

"I'm  going  to  put  my  clothes  on.  At 
least  my  underwear." 


Actually  he'*  f("mii  ^'  I'^'k  ^'■"'  Mag- 
gie. Hugo  niM^  the  gat*,  v/allot  thr'/ugh 
the  front  door,  and  checki  the 
downKtairH  nx^mtt.  He  tak««  the  stairs 
and  f^okett  hih  hea^J  in  >*droom»  and 
bathr'xjm.H.  .Vlaggie'h  not  in  the  houMr. 
He  \(x>V.h  (xxjluide,  F^vidently  «h«r  left. 

MoMHman  pul«  on  hijt  {^ntx  and  thin. 
carrieH  his  Hhfx.ii  and  H^xrlcu.  He  linttnl 
want  \j>  rink  Ix/ing  trapp«<j  at  the  party 
if  Maggie'.s  waiting  for  him  at  thte 
Ramada  Inn.  Magicians  call  it  a  disap- 
pearing act;  Hugo  calls  it  cr^nceptuaJ  ex- 
fxJus.  He  walk-s  downjilaire,  leave*  Chez 
LeP^aivre.  As  he  gets  in  his  car,  Hugo 
hears  the  violinist  play  horror  movie 
foreground  music,  crescendo,  diminuen- 
do, crescendo,  diminuendo,  ah-ahhh. 
ahh-ah,  ah-ahhh,  ahhh-ah.... 


M'  issman  stops  a  the  Hof>- 
In  on  Fourth  Street  for 
breath  mints,  aspirin,  and 
a  twelve-pack.  In  the 
Chrysler  he  opens  the 
glove  compartment.  He  has  three- 
quarters  of  a  gram  remaining.  But 
that's  enough. 

He  wonders  if  he'll  delay  this  whole 
POON  thing.  If  this  Maggie  woman 
turns  out  okav.  mavbe  he  should  stav 
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in  Winston-Salem.  No,  no  —  what  is  he 
thinking?  It's  the  bourbon.  Right,  the 
bourbon.  He  doesn't  know  her  last 
name.  He  doesn't  know  if  she  works. 
She  might  have.... 

He  shouldn't  think.  He's  lost.  The 
Chrysler's  going  seventy  miles  an  hour 
in  the  wrong  direction.  When  Hugo 
notices  that  Greensboro  is  getting 
closer,  he  exits  and  asks  some  fellow  at 
a  Gulf  station  for  help.  The  man  points 
back.  Hugo  buys  more  breath  mints. 
It's  only  midnight.  Certainly  she'd 
wait. 

Hugo  parks  near  the  front  entrance, 
grabs  his  beer  and  Goody's,  looks 
around  for  policemen,  opens  the  glove 
compartment  and  pulls  out  his  Magic 
Marker  carrying  case.  At  the  front  desk 
he  asks  if  he  has  any  messages.  There 
are  none. 

In  the  room  Hugo  puts  eight  quarters 
in  the  Vibro-Bed,  calls  the  lounge  and 
asks  them  to  page  Maggie.  No  such  per- 
son, though  a  couple  Glendas  wouldn't 
mind  talking  to  him. 

"Maybe  I  just  missed  her  at  Gloria's," 
Hugo  speaks  outloud.  He  opens  a  beer, 
places  headache  powder  to  tongue,  and 
drinks.  Absentminded,  he  throws  the 
remaining  beer  on  the  Vibro-Bed.  He 
needs  ice.  As  he  walks  to  the  door, 
someone  knocks.  Of  course. 

"Maggie?"  He  looks  out  the  peep  hole 
but  sees  no  one. 

"Room  service."  He  knows  the  voice. 
He  opens  the  door  and  finds  Gloria. 
"That's   some   rude   exit  you   made, 


Hugo." 

"Hey,  come  on  in.  I  was  waiting 
for...."  He  doesn't  finish.  Behind  Gloria 
stands  Diane  and  Maggie.  The  women 
step  inside  the  room  slowly,  circling,  as 
Mossman  backpedals.  Diane's  holding 
the  rope  Hugo  saw  at  LeFaivre's  house. 
Maggie  pulls  a  hypodermic  needle  from 
her  purse.  LeFaivre  smiles. 

"Don't  think,  Hugo,  that  we  met  in 
the  store  today  by  pure  chance." 

"Excuse  me?"  He  looks  to  see  if  the 
window's  open. 

"Mothers  Opposing  Profanity  has 
kept  up  with  you  since  you  hit  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  We  had  members 
staking  you  out  in  every  Winston-Salem 
store  today.  And  now  we  have  you." 

Maggie  says,  "That  poontang  art 
doesn't  seem  too  funny  now,  does  it?" 

"What  we  do  to  people  who  we  think 
are  bad  for  our  children's  future,"  adds 
Diane,  "is  we  get  this  rope  and  itie  it  to 
their  dicks.  If  we  have  to,  Maggie  tran- 
quilizes  them." 

"You  may  have  read  about  the  New 
York  City  disc  jockey  they  found  hang- 
ing on  a  flag  pole?,"  says  LeFaivre. 

Hugo  says,  "Any  of  you  guys  care  for 
a  beer  before  they  get  warm?"  A-ha! 
There  was  a  reason  to  keep  the  beer  on 
the  Vibro-Bed. 

"Yeah,  that'd  be  nice,"  says  Maggie, 
her  voice  suddenly  changed  to 
thoughtful. 

"On  me,"  says  Mossman.  "A  round 
on  me,  even  if  y'all  -  you  do  still  say 
'y'air  down  here,  right?  —  even  if  y'all 


are  ticked  off  at  my  art  works." 

Hugo  gets  three  cans  out,  gives  them 
little  hidden  shakes  to  insure  results.  He 
hands  two  cans  to  Gloria,  knowing  pro- 
tocol. He  opens  Maggie's  beer,  spewing 
it  in  her  face. 

Hugo  doesn't  hit  women.  But  given 
the  situation,  he  has  no  choice.  He 
wonders  if  it's  an  anti-feminist 
maneuver,  weighs  the  consequences, 
and  remembers  those  PKA  instructions 
from  this  afternoon. 

Mossman  executes  today's  television 
lesson  perfectly.  Weapons  drop, 
Mossman  crushes  the  syringe  and  grabs 
rope.  The  MOP  women  clutch  their 
stomachs,  all  three  suffering  from  solar 
plexus  evaporation.  Maggie  holds  one 
hand  to  her  stomach,  but  manages  to 
wipe  beer  from  her  blouse. 

"I  won't  call  the  cops,  but  I  want  you 
the  fuck  out  of  here."  He's  breathing 
hard  now,  shocked  that  his  plan  worked. 

"We'll  find  you  anyway,"  LeFaivre 
says,  gravel-voiced. 

"No  you  won't,  bitch.  You  wanna  play 
hide-and-seek?  We'll  play.  And  I  tell  you 
what  —  I'll  be  hiding  under  the  red 
poontang.  Come  in  under  the  shadow  of 
the  red  poontang...."  he  laughs.  The 
three  women  leave  vnthout  turning 
back,  stooped,  muttering,  accusing, 
cursing. 


The  oversweet,  milky-thick 
smell  of  curing  tobacco  fills 
Winston-Salem's  air.  It's 
five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  Hugo  Mossman's 
driving  to  the  Hop-In  for  coffee.  He 
called  his  friend  —  the  Durham  papers 
mentioned  vandalized  store  shelves,  but 
no  specifics  —  to  change  the  agenda.  No 
more  Winston-Salem,  no  more  North 
Carolina.  Mossman  will  drive  1-40  into 
Tennessee,  maybe  stop  in  Knoxville, 
probably  Nashville.  He'll  be  in  Memphis 
by  Tuesday,  where  people  still  have  a 
sense  of  humor,  where  they  still  know 
a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

He  drinks  coffee,  holds  the  steering 
wheel  with  his  left  hand,  drives  around 
the  block.  He  didn't  leave  anything  in 
his  room,  he's  positive. 

Hugo  parks  his  car  across  from  an  all 
night  gourmet  shop.  From  experience 
he  knows  that  Tang  isn't  sold  here. 
There's  a  time  limit  this  morning 
anyway.  Mossman  walks  two  blocks, 
sees  no  Neighborhood  Watch  signs,  and 
pastes  one  bumpersticker  across  a  per- 
sonalized license  plate  that  once  read 
MOP  ONE. 

"POON  ONE,"  he  laughs,  running 
back  to  the  rent-a-car.  He  knows  to  look 
for  shadows  across  the  remainder 
of  America.   C 
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N  Dl N6    FOR 


TO  THE  MAJORITY  OF 
people  the  art  works  of  children 
seem  quaint  if  peculiar  images;  at 
worst  they  are  considered  totally 
worthless  because  they  are  drawn 
without  skill.  Beginning  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  however,  we  find 
specific  artists  who  have  studied  the 
art  works  of  children  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent eye.  These  artists  had  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  basic  structure 
of  spontaneous,  inventive  thought. 
Here  is  what  some  of  them  said: 

I  have  seen,  and  you  also,  that 
most  of  these  works  [of  children],  all 
wrong  and  badly  drawn  as  they  are, 
still  vividly  reflect,  besides  imitative 
intention,  an  intention  of  thought,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  thought  is  all  the 
more  evident  because  of  the  graphic 
ignorance  of  the  designer...  You  have 
to  see  the  beginning,  the  true  source 
of  art  in  these  crude  drawings,  em- 
bryonic as  they  are;  here  art  exists 
as  a  free  conception  and  representa- 

^'°"- • '  Rodolphe  Topffer 

Genevan  artist  and  writer 

Thus  in  every  child's  drawing, 
without  exception,  the  inner  sound 
of  the  object  drawn  exposes  itself 
spontaneously...  There  is  an  un- 
conscious, enormous  power  in  the 
child . . .  which  places  the  child's 
work  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
adult  (and  often  on  a  much  higher 
ontW  Wassily  Kandinsky 

Russian  painter 


A  drawing  or  any  other  product  of 
a  child  is  good,  if  the  work  ac- 
complished accords  with  the  child's 
age  and  is  altogether  uniform  in 
quality  and  when  it  is  honest  and 
true  in  every  single  detail.  The  old 
masters  showed  this  honesty  and 
uniformity  in  the  highest  degree,  for 
instance.  Durer  and  Rembrandt. 
Really  bad  is  the  work  of  a  child  that 
tries  to  paint  as  grown-ujjs  do. 
Children's  work  contains  in  itself 
eternal  laws  of  form.  We  haw  no  art 
so  direct  as  that  of  children.  Even 
the  old  Egyptians  were  not 
stronger.'  ^^^^  cizek 

Austrian  painter  and  teacher 

-DR.  JO  LEEDS 
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GREAT  WHITENS  FIGHT 

Great  creatures  in  the  House  of  God  did  glide 
Beneath  the  icebergs  deep  below  they'd  ride 
Hot  through  seven  seas 
To  the  tropics  on  the  breeze 
Burning  like  angels  without  words 

The  Sperm  and  the  Hammerhead  did  go 

With  the  Great  White  and  the  Killer  they'd  blow 

Their  spray  of  salty  sea 

With  love  &  harmony 

Drifting  like  mountains  strong  &  wild 

Majestically  mothers  with  their  calves 

Circling  round  in  Venus'  path 

Blissfully  at  sea 

At  play  with  Aphrodite 

Till  danger  threatened  even  God's  Rainbow 

Now  the  Sperm  and  the  Hammerhead  are  done 
and  the  Killer's  race  is  nearly  run 
To  the  Santa  Anna  winds 
The  Great  White's  fight  begins 
Going  down  slow  with  God's  Rainbow 

Great  creatures  in  the  House  of  God  did  glide 
Beneath  the  icebergs  deep  below  they'd  ride 
Hot  through  seven  seas 
To  the  tropics  on  the  breeze 
Burning  like  angels  without  words 

Bruce  Piephoff 
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ROAD  KILL 

Red-bellied  woodpecker 
with  your  grey  and  black 
silk  feathers 
Lying  dead  on  the 
side  of  the  road. 
I  pass  and  breathe  in 
your  softness 
your  eyes,  they're  open 
like  sun-filled  black  opals 
coated  in  the  velvet  sheen 
of  sleep. 

A.  Bliven 
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SHE  SAID 

She  said, 

My  lUD  picks  up  WFRM  Forth  Worth. 

Holy  Christ,  I  said. 

Prove  it. 

Sure  enough, 

Will  the  Circle  Be  Unbroken 

by  Mama  Maybelle  Carter 

burst  from  the  depths 

of  God's  little  taco. 

We  made  country-western  love  the  whole  night  through. 

Amazing  Grace, 
How  sweet  the  sound. 
That  saved  a  wretch  like  me. 

Tim  Sandlin 
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ESCAPE 

Dropped  down  into  this  silence. 

I  am  no  more 

than  a  stranger  here: 

badman  in  badlands. 

finding  ways  through  the  hazards. 

Blue  storms  rollover 

motionless  volumes  of  gray  and  white 

changing  to  thoughts  that  fit 

like  suffocation. 

No  shading, 

just  red  then  purple,  dark,  then 

an  orange  moon  seems  to  portend. 

but  nothing  is  there 

beyond 

air-mocked  eyes 

and  the  stars  and  the  sinking 

sun,  sending  right-angle  blindness 

over  the  rising  crest  of  corn  sea 

and  crop  shutter. 

Paler  moons  rise  full  in  the  east 

as  I  follow  my  footsteps  home 

in  the  twilight. 

no  more  than  a  stranger  here. 

badman, 

finding  ways  through  the  hazards 

of  modern  poetry. 

/.  T.  Adum. 
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ROSES  IN  A 
GOTHIC  CATHEDRAL 
Nofre  Dame  de  Charires 

The  jewels  of  Mary  burn 
in  cold  stone  settings.  Smoke-black 
tracery  enshrines  the  shimmer 
of  passions  long-forgotten,  swept 
through  centuries,  washed 

in  sweat  from  men, 
now  dust,  who  stayed  at  home. 
toiled  with  such  skillful  hands. 
gave  their  guilded  gifts 
fortheglory  of  God. 

and  died, 

not  in  bright  scarlet  battles 
with  the  Infidel,  but  pallid 
homely  ones:  old  age,  hard  work, 
the  plague. 

How  seemly 

that  while  lords  of  luxury 
sought  gems  and  kingly  power. 
impoverished  men  left  legacies  fit 
forthe  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Kan'n  C.  Bassler 
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EITHER  A  DREAM 
OR  A  MEMORY 

I  woke  up  this  morning 

to  find  that  the  moon  had  fallen 

and  had  leaked  everywhere. 

I  had  to  scrape  it  off  the  window 
and  we  would  scoop  it  into 
moonbeam  balls 

and  throw  them  back  into  the  sky 
or  at  each  other 

Tonight 

it  is  back  where  it  belongs. 

Michael  Read 
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CRAYFISH 

Even  during  drought 
they  lounge  in  foxholes 
under  the  parched  yard, 
each  gooseneck  tunnel 

A  barometric  tube 
or  rain  gauge  leading 
to  the  cool  darl<  v/omb 
below,  a  prenatal  bulb. 

Dusk.  A  grackle  sidles 
up  the  little  volcanoes 
and  peeks  in  the  craters  — 
a  Midas-eyed  gentleman 

Infancy  black  tails 
stepping  out  for  air 
at  intermission,  trying 
to  look  inconspicuous. 

Next  day,  exoskeletons 
litter  the  first  grass, 
ghostly,  platonic. 
lighter  than  light  itself. 

Michael  McFcc 
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MEDITATION  ON 
^^HE  PYRAMIDS  OF 
ELGEEZEHFROM 
THESOUTHWEST^^ 
BY  FRANCIS  FRITH 
(1859) 

Provocative  friends 

chilled  statues  in  my  lens 

like  mirages  stirred 

out  of  the  dun 

haze 

wide 

my  eyes  perceive 
your  graceful  order 

I  aim  my  lens 

but  you  sift  through  like  small  storms 

in  rage  against  the 

reasoned  mountains  of  your 

ancient  minds 

Through  a  lens 

lam 

again 

to  catch  determined  stone 

but  like  my  mind 

unsettled 

like  art 

they  merely  stand  for  standing  there 

against  bright  sun,  ingrained  air. 
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Steven  Ninivaggi 


ONCE 

In  the  garden  wild  with  weeds 

a  word  came  to  me 

perfect  as  a  melon  from  the  vine, 

but  I  fumbled  as  I  stood 
to  carry  it  to  you. 

That  one  word  might  have  cleared 

all  the  sour  air  between  us, 

rounded  it  into  a  form 

needing  no  apology 

for  things  half  done  or  thought  or  said, 

simply  to  be  handled  and  eaten. 

Seeds  brood  in  the  split  fruit,  dark 
as  the  heart  of  your  eye. 

A  bunting's  blue  song  distills  the  sky 
from  the  crown  of  a  cedar, 
but  such  talk  is  too  rich  for  me. 

I  will  bend  back  to  the  ground, 

sound  it  again  with  the  cocked  robin 

for  the  seeds  of  that  word 

which  will  never  return 

except  as  a  patchwork  of  sorry  volunteers, 

in  the  garden  wild  with  weeds. 

Michael  McFee 
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NOT  AN  EXIT 
EMERGENCY  ONLY 


Emergency 

not  an  exit 

emergency  only 

only  an  emergency  exit 

only  not  an  exit 

not  only 

an  emergency  exit 

only  an  exit 

exit  only 

not  an  emergency 

exit 


Linda  L.  Fox 
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Ice  Cream  Patio, 

Biltmore  House  and  Gardens 

1985 
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Viewer 
Reaction 

The  Photography  Of 
David  L.Roselle  Jr. 


UNCG  Art  Department  photography 
assistant  David  L.  Roselle  Jr.  is  in- 
terested in  attitudes.  "I  want  to  see  how 
people  react  to  my  photographs,"  he  ex- 
plains. "I  want  to  see  how  they  identif\- 
with  the  people  in  the  photographs  and 
the  space  they  are  in." 

In  Roselle's  work  the  viewer  is  drawn 
to  examine  and  empathize  with  the  sub- 
jects. Each  detail  is  important— where 
they  are  placed  and  how  their  expression 
changes  from  moment  to  moment.  Small 
details  help  add  to  the  richness  of  a 
photogi-aph  such  as  Ice  Cream  Patio. 
Biltmore  House  and  Gardeyis.  "You  can 
see  how  the  people  work  in  space." 
Roselle  points  out.  "And  there's 
symbolism— everyone's  eating  ice  cream 
in  a  classical  setting.  The  boy  and  lady 
are  almost  touching  hands,  which  is  really 
significant.  They  could  have  been  com- 
plete strangers.  Also,  you  can  see  how 
the  people  work  in  shadows." 

Roselle  is  adamant  in  his  belief  that 
there  is  more  to  photogi-aphy  that  poin- 
ting a  camera  to  capture  a  \isual  image. 
Like  Alfred  Stieglitz.  Roselle  hopes 
photogi-aphy  will  one  day  gain  fine  art 
status. 
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Slue  Ridge  Parkway,  N.C., 
Cabin  With  Small  Girl 
1985 
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Fulton  Market, 
New  York  City, 
1986 
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LihbyLowe 


It  was  July,  and  it  was  hot, 
and  the  sun  was  bouncing  off  the  silver 
on  the  trailers,  into  the  dust  from  the 
short,  skinny,  dead-ended  roads.  A  lit- 
tle black  kid  was  standing  in  front  of  his 
mama's  bright  blue  trailer,  where  the 
door  was  a  dark  hole  blasting  Prince 
and  the  Revolution.  The  kid  had  a  white 
towel,  probably  wet,  and  he  was  holding 
it  at  each  end,  swinging  his  knobby  hips 
and  scrubbing  it  against  his  tar-colored 
back  to  the  music,  and  singing  along: 
"...strip  right  down  to  yer  ww-der- 
wear..."  He  didn't  have  on  much  more. 
Nobody  did.  It  was  July,  and  it  was  hot, 
probably  as  hot  as  it  would  be  all  year. 
Tl-ie  trailer  that  was  pink  and  purple 
was  occupied  by  the  only  guys  in  the 
park  who  would  have  the  nerve  to  paint 
it  those  colors.  There  were  two  of  them, 
one  of  them  was  only  fifteen  years  old. 
His  old  man  liked  him  better  under  a 
separate  roof.  This  kid  did  the  pink,  but 
then  decided  it  looked  ultra-queer,  so 
the  eighteen  year  old  added  the  purple. 
Waccamaw  Hardware  is  still  laughing 
over  that  one  but  Dupree,  the  eighteen 
year  old,  had  said,  by  God,  at  least 
everybody  finds  where  they  live. 
Nobody  had  argued  with  that.  Espe- 
cially not  the  little  black  kid's  mother, 
who  laughed  every  morning  when  she 
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pulled  her  curtains  back.  And  the  little 
black  kid  loved  it  from  the  first  day, 
when  he  got  into  an  argument  with 
Keith  (of  the  pink  paint)  about  "how 
strong  a  drugs  you  is  on."  Keith  tried 
to  run  the  kid  off  by  giving  him  a  quick 
swoop  with  the  brush  and  painting  his 
ass  pink,  but  the  little  kid  just  laughed 
and  laughed.  He  didn't  care.  Hell,  this 
was  the  beach,  and  it  was  July. 

Dupree  and  Keith  had  lots  of  friends 
that  summer.  More  than  the  usual  nine 
hundred  or  so,  probably  because 
everybody  could  find  their  trailer.  Two 
of  their  best  friends  were  Angle  and 
Eric.  Angle  was  Dupree's  cousin,  and 
she  felt  free  to  come  over  a  lot  because 
she  was  too  old  for  Keith  and  Dupree 
had  told  Keith  that  if  he  ever  tried 
anything  he  would  personally  break 
every  bone  in  Keith's  body.  No,  he  could 
not  paint  her  ass  pink.  "I  don  give  a  shit 
how  much  paint  you  got  left  over,"  he 
told  Keith.  Eric  was  Angie's  age,  about 
twenty  or  twenty-one  or  so,  and  he  liked 
Angle  a  lot,  and  that  was  one  reason  he 
was  over  there  so  much,  but  another 
reason  was  that  he  liked  to  bullshit  and 
get  high  with  Dupree  and  Keith.  Eric 
was  a  quiet  sort  of  guy,  in  a  way  like 
Dupree,  except  that  he  was  a  different 
kind  of  quiet.  Angle  was  blond  and 


beautiful.  Dupree  and  Keith  thought 
lots  of  times  that  maybe  this  was  why 
he  way  so  quiet. 

This  hot  Sunday  morning  when  the 
stereo  was  going  outside,  all  four  of 
them  sat  in  the  trailer  with  the  door 
propped  open,  trying  to  kill  a  huge  box 
of  black  and  white  generic  BEERs  that 
Dupree  had  gotten  when  he  traded  a 
guy  at  work  two  cans  of  purple  paint. 
He  told  the  guy  that  he  himself  had  too 
big  of  a  temptation  to  paint  the  world, 
and  there  was  no  use  trying  it  with  no 
more  paint  than  that.  He  told  the  guy 
what  all  kinds  of  home  improvements 
he  could  do  with  those  two  cans  of  paint. 
(When  Dupree  did  talk,  he  could  go  on 
and  on,  pulling  point  after  point  right 
out  of  his  ass,  tied  together  like  hand- 
kerchiefs.) For  all  his  trouble,  he  wished 
it  were  better  beer,  they  all  did.  but  they 
were  drinking  it  anj'^vay. 

Angle  was  not  in  a  good  mood  tnat 
day.  She  was  barely  sa\ing  an.\i;hing. 
Dupree  thought  at  first  that  the  Beers 
were  making  her  sick,  but  she  said  no. 
that  she  was  just  ner\'ous  today.  Dupree 
never  understood  the  word  "nervous". 
Hs  asked  her  to  say  it  again.  Eric  was 
looking  at  her  with  troubled  eyes,  but 
he  didn't  say  much.  He  had  ner^•es  of 
his  own. 


Angle  said  that  the  guy  in  charge  of 
the  rent  houses  that  she  cleaned  was 
harassing  the  hell  out  of  her.  trjing  to 
get  her  to  take  breaks  with  him  in  the 
bedrooms,  and  that  she  needed  to 
change  jobs.  Dupree  offered  to  shoot 
him.  Angle  said.  no.  Dupree  honey,  you 
stay  out  of  this  now.  It's  my  problem 
and  I  got  to  take  care  of  it.  But  her  voice 
shook  when  she  said  it  and  even."body 
knew  that  she  didn't  know  how  in  Hell 
she  was  going  to  start.  Eric  began  to 
look  sad. 

She  said  that  she  didn't  know  how  to 
do  an.Mhing  else  but  housekeeping.  She 
said  that  she  realized  now  why  she'd 
been  hired  and  that  now  he'd  probably 
spread  some  dirt  on  her  and  nobody  else 
in  that  business  would  hire  her.  Dupree 
said  that  she  was  full  of  bullshit,  that 
they  would  too.  and  even  if  they  didn't. 
that  it  was  not  the  only  goddamn  thing 
she  could  do.  that  she  was  a  smart  girl 
and  she  could  do  anything  she  put  a 
mind  to.  But  Angle  didn't  really  believe 
him.  Eric  spoke  up  between  a  couple  of 
hiccups  and  agreed  with  Dupree.  but  he 
couldn't  say  an\thing  to  back  it  up.  Now 
was  his  chance  to  teU  Angle  how- 
beautiful  and  smart  he  thought  she  was. 
and  what  a  nice  personalir\-  she  had.  but 
he  couldn't.  Not  wirh  evervKxh*  aroursd. 


His  mouth  was  numb,  and  in  his  mind 
he  blamed  it  on  the  beers. 

Dupree  became  quiet,  except  to  add 
a  couple  more  times  that  he  was  going 
to  shoot  the  guy.  Angie  began  to  worry 
about  this  for  a  little  while,  but  when  he 
cooled  off  and  shut  up  and  handed  her 
a  couple  more  beers,  and  soon  she  could 
kind  of  float  back  into  what  was  left  of 
the  conversation.  After  a  while  it  oc- 
curred to  the  rest  of  them  that  Keith 
wasn't  keeping  things  going,  he  wasn't 
provoking  everybody  like  he  usually  did. 
Today  he  wanted  to  be  a  beer  funnel. 
Before  anybody  could  realize  it  he  had 
a  huge  pyramid  of  beer  cans  stacked  in 
front  of  him.  Keith  could  drink  more 
beer  than  any  short,  flat-bellied  fifteen 
year  old  in  the  county. 

"Hey  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ,  where's  the 
fire,  man,"  Dupree  said,  even  though  it 
was  not  something  he  usually  said  about 
beer. 

Keith  drained  another  beer,  and 
walked  over  to  the  old  refrigerator.  The 
only  things  inside  were  a  light,  some 
rusty  racks,  a  half-empty  jar  of  mayon- 
naise and  millions  of  beers.  He  popped 
another  one  and  closed  the  door. 

"Hell,  look  at  all  this  beer,"  he  said. 
"It's  July.  man.  I'm  hot  as  hell." 

He  came  back  to  sit  in  his  metal  chair 
and  said,  "July  don't  come  every  day 
neither.  Jus  thirty  days  outa  the  year, 
that's  all." 

Dupree  leaned  back  in  his  hard  chair, 
his  eyes  like  narrow  green  seas,  flashing 
dreamlike,  and  his  thin  lip  curling  a  cool 


smile.  Then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the 
refrigerator  himself,  coming  back  with 
three  more. 

"Drink  up,"  he  said,  slamming 
another  in  front  of  both  Angie  and  Eric. 
He  popped  the  top  on  his,  and  took  a 
long  hit  off  of  it. 

"Aaahhh,"  he  said,  in  the  polished 
tone  of  a  TV  commercial  man.  "You 
ain't  never  had  a  beer  until  you  had  . . . 
a  Beer." 


Around  two  o'clock  it  was  hotter, 
and  the  tiny  electric  fan  on  the  floor  was 
only  circulating  the  air,  feeling  like  a 
space  heater.  Angie's  blond  hair  was 
hanging  in  limp  strings  and  a  dark  wet 
stripe  ran  down  the  front  and  back  of 
Keith's  bright  red  T-shirt,  looking  as  if 
his  blood  had  boiled  over.  Eric  was  one 
big  damp  rag,  sticking  to  the  plastic 
couch,  and  Dupree  looked  like  one  of 
a  chain  gang,  in  the  roughest  part 
of  the  day. 

Keith  was  drunker  than  anybody.  He 
had  more  Beers  under  his  belt  and  he 
was  smaller. 

"Man,  what  we  gonna  do  about  this 
heat,"  Dupree  mumbled  to  him.  "Every 
goddamn  window's  open  and  it's  blazin 
outside.  .  ." 

"I  don  know,"  Keith  said.  By  now  he 
was  sitting  on  his  lower  back  instead  of 
his  butt.  His  red  T-shirt  was  barely  long 
enough  and  his  bony  belly  stuck  out,  and 
he  looked  something  like  a  tiny  kid 


who'd  been  slammed  on  a  chair  for  ; 
minute  so  that  more  important  thing 
could  be  looked  after.  His  eyes  wen 
now  wild,  flashing  across  the  blurrec '. 
room,  looking  for  something,  anything 
Finally  he  started  to  slide  off  the  chaii 
but  caught  himself  and  ran  to  the  dui: 
silver  sink,  pulling  a  bucket  from  the 
cabinet  underneath  and  filling  it  with 
water.  Dupree  straightened  up  in  his 
chair  and  looked  at  Keith  sideways,  but 
had  no  idea  .  .  .  that  was  damned  ob- 
vious .  .  .  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

Keith  came  over  and  dumped  the, 
whole  thing  on  Dupree's  head.  i 

"You  little  S.O....B,"  Dupree  said.j 
dripping,  as  if  he  were  so  stunned  that! 
he'd  forgotten  the  last  letter.  Angie's 
mouth  came  open.  She  knew  Dupree 
very  well,  and  she  slid  a  little  closer  to 
Eric  on  the  couch  so  that  she'd  be  out 
of  the  way.  Dupree  stood  up  so  fast  that 
he    slung    water    everywhere,    and 
knocked  over  his  chair,  and  then  he 
pounced  on  Keith.  Keith  realized  the 
seriousness  of  what  he'd  done  and 
looked  around  in  a  half-panic,  for  a 
rescue.  It  wasn't  going  to  be  wAh  Angie 
or  Eric,  for  sure,  so  he  remembered  the 
fire  extinguisher  hanging  on  the  wall  . 
where  by  now  Dupree  had  him  pinned, 
and  managed  to  twist  around  and  grab  i 
it. 

"HEY!"  Dupree's  voice  was  deep  and 
rough,  and  it  had  lots  of  drive  behind  it. 
Probably  everybody  in  the  trailer  park 
could  hear  it.  Keith  was  spraying  white 
pillow-foam-looking  stuff  everywhere, 
aiming  most  of  it  at  Dupree  but  Eric  and 
Angie  were  catching  a  heavy  snowfall 
themselves.  Angie  ducked,  nearly  fall- 
ing into  Eric,  but  regained  her  balance. 
Finally  Dupree,  covered  in  white  clouds,  ' 
caught  Keith  by  the  shoulders  and  was 
nearly  ready  to  strangle  him  when 
Keith  distracted  him  by  gritting  his 
strong  white  teeth  and  hissing,  several 
times,  in  desperation. 

Dupree  let  up  for  a  moment  with 
about  as  confused  a  look  as  a  pair  of 
slanted  snake-eyes  can  give,  and 
blinked.  Keith  hissed  again. 

"Man,  you  wanna  have  some  fun?" 
Keith  whispered  at  him. 

"I'm  havin  fun,"  Dupree  said,  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  shoulders  again. 

"No!  Look,  man.  .  ."  He  slung  his 
head  over  toward  the  couch,  where  Eric 
and  Angie  were  already  sitting  close. 
And  Dupree  caught  the  message,  and 
in  turn  slung  Keith  over  to  where  Angie 
had  to  scream  and  jump  on  Eric. 

Keith  sprang  back  up  and  tackled 
Dupree.  Dupree's  and  Keith's  heads 
were  spinning  now  as  they  went  round 
and  round  the  two  rooms,  shaking  the 
trailer,  sweating  and  gritting  their  teeth 
and  knocking  each  other  into  walls,  and 
laughing  and  laughing.  At  one  point 
Keith  wished  the  little  black  kid  were 
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there,  because  he  loved  to  see  stuff  like 
this.  That  was  why  he  was  always  han^^- 
ing  around  their  trailer.  At  another 
point  he  looked  over  to  see  what  Eric 
ind  Angie  were  doing,  expecting  to  see 
Angle  nearly  in  Eric's  arms,  but  what 
he  saw  was  Angie  standing  up,  leaning 
iown  to  get  her  purse. 

Dupree  and  Keith  stopped. 

"Hey,  Ang,  where  you  goin?"  Dupree 
said. 

Her  voice  could  barely  be  heard.  "Oh 
[  don't  know  ...  I  think  I  better  get 
[lome.  I  got  a  lot  of  stuff  to  think  about, 
ind  it's  so  loud  in  here  ...  I  get  ner- 
vous." She  looked  as  if  she  were 
ipologizing. 

She  was  at  the  door,  ready  to  go  out, 
ivhen  Eric  finally  decided  that  it  would 
oe  a  good  time  for  him  to  leave,  too. 
Dupree  and  Keith  stood  at  the  door, 
shrugging,  telling  them  goodbye  and 
Afatching  them  go.  Angie  lived  in  one 
direction  and  Eric  lived  in  the  other, 
rhey  saw  Eric  say  goodbye  to  Angie, 
f/ith  only  a  few  words  and  a  wave,  and 
ihen  turn  and  walk  away.  When  he 
realized  how  beautifully  she'd  smiled  at 
lim,  in  all  her  sadness,  he  turned  back 
iround  as  if  he  were  going  to  ask  her 
f  he  could  walk  with  her.  But  she  was 
ilready  several  steps  away,  with  her 
Dack  to  him,  and  for  some  reason  he 
changed  his  mind  and  kept  on  walking. 

Dupree  and  Keith  were  standing  on 
;he  porch  now,  so  that  the  sweat  would 
irip  down  through  the  cracks,  rather 
:han  into  the  trailer  floor.  They  watched 
Eric  and  Angie  walk  further  and  further 
iway  from  one  another.  "I'll  be  God 


damned,"  was  all  that  Dupree  Raid, 
shaking  his  head. 

"1  could  u.se  another  one  o  them 
Hccrs,"  hf  then  said,  disgu.sttd,  and 
went  hack  into  the  trailer. 

"One  for  me,  too,"  Keith  yelled  at 
him,  tired,  "And  —  hey  wait."  He  wa.s 
looking  far  across  U)  the  bright  blue 
trailer,  which  was  still  blasting  mu.sic. 
The  black  kid's  mama  must  have  done 
iier  housecleaning,  as  well  as  everything 
else,  to  music  because  all  at  once  there 
came  a  broom  out  the  door  with  the  kid 
on  the  end  of  it.  He  landed  on  the  fxjrch, 
on  his  butt. 

"One  for  the  kid,"  Keith  yelled  into 
the  door.  "He  jus  got  swept  out  again." 

Dupree  came  back  with  three  Beers, 
and  they  both  headed  to  his  trailer, 
about  five  down  on  the  other  side. 

When  Keith  popped  the  top  on  his 
Beer,  he  thought  of  something  which  he 
hadn't  thought  of  since  the  early 
morning,  before  they  started  drinking. 

"Hey  Dupree  . . .  man  you  think  we're 
in  trouble?" 

It  took  Dupree  a  few  seconds  to 
decide  what  Keith  was  talking  about, 
but  only  a  few  seconds  because  it  had 
been  on  his  mind,  too.  He  looked  into 
the  sun  for  a  moment,  as  if  that  were 
the  only  place  where  the  answers  were 
kept .  . .  not  all  of  them,  but  just  maybe 
the  ones  he  was  looking  for. 

"I  don  know  man,"  he  said.  "We  could 
be  fired  when  we  get  back.  I  don  know. 
01  boss  got  pretty  mad  at  us  yesterday 
afternoon  ...  for  sellin  paint  when  we 
shoulda  been  workin,  he  said." 

"He  threatened  it." 


"Yeah  he  di/J." 

Keith  shvik  hiji  head  at  hi*  Beer,  and 
then  \<x>U.eti  inU)  tht  nun  U>  m*  if  there 
wa«  anything  Ihial  iHifirt^  miMied. 
"(iiiem  we'll  juH  hiave  t/j  wail  art/J  nee." 
he  said. 

"GuesHO,"  Dupree  said.  "I  ain't  goin 
t  call  him  up  and  remind  him." 

By  now  they  had  come  U>  the  bright 
blue  trailer.  The  kid  wa«  off  the  fx.>rch 
and  in  the  yard,  flancing  Uj  the  music 
again.  Dupree  watche*!  the  Kweat  roll 
off  of  his  black  ^*ack  and  began  to  think 
why  sweat  was  even  made.  He  would 
never  be  able  U>  explain  it  exactly,  he'd 
always  accepted  that,  but  he  did  know 
that  it  had  sfjmething  Ui  do  with  the 
reason  that  black  and  white  generic 
Beer  was  nfiade.  Keith  didn't  think  much 
on  those  terms  yet.  but  every  day  wa« 
pushing  him  in  that  direction. 

The  little  black  kid  hid  under  the 
porch,  sucking  on  the  Beer  like  a  calf 
on  its  mama.  He  downed  nK^t  of  it  and 
poured  the  rest  over  his  chest  and  back. 
Then  he  jumped  back  into  the  sun, 
yelling: 

"Woo-ool  Cmon  less  dance!" 

Dupree  and  Keith  laughed  at  him  at 
first,  but  as  they  watched  the  music 
whip  his  skinny  body  around  in  a  circle. 
the  lightness  of  their  heads  was  caught 
in  an  imaginary  wind  and  they  were 
blown  into  the  same  path.  Dupree  and 
Keith  were  not  serious  dancers,  they 
were  only  asshole  dancers,  so  they 
followed  his  circle  in  the  dirt,  popping 
up  when  he  dipped  down,  dippnng  down 
when  he  popped  up.  It  was  crazj-.  but 
it  was  the  beach,  and  it  was  July.  C 
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In  The  Comers 
Of  Our  Eyes 


L        A  pinhole  camera  can  be  simply  an 

eal  box  painted  black  inside,  with  a  small 
piercing  the  center  of  one  end,  or  on  a 
_     elaborate  scale,  a  Renaissance  painter[s 
camera  obscura  from  which  perspective  studies 
were  drawn.  Either  way,  pinhole  cameras 
teach  effectively  those  principles  of  optics  on 
which  photography,  in  all  its  forms,  is  based. 

Aristotle  as  well  as  Da  Vinci  documented 
the  optical  phenomenon,  familiar  now  to 
every  photography  student,  that  occurs  when 
a  thin  shaft  of  light  enters  a  dark  chamber  and 
generates  an  image  within.  Stripping  away 
the  devices  of  conventional  photography  leaves 
us  the  pinhole  camera  and  the  sole  requirement 
of  any  photograph:  Light. 
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Hope  Is  AThing  With  Feathers 


Laurie  White 


Last  summer,  my  friends  Buddy  and  Mary 
Lou  were  favored  with  a  nesting  duck  in 
their  front  yard.  The  day  they  distributed 
fresh  pine  straw  in  their  azalea  island,  this 
white  duck  came  winging  in  like  a  heavenly  visitation, 
took  a  few  plunges  under  the  straw  and  busily  began 
a  nest.  "What  a  stupid  duck,"  observed  my  children 
when  they  saw  her,  but  stupidity  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  This  was  a  dramatic  duck,  who  enjoyed  at- 
tention and  center  stage.  In  the  next  few  weeks  we 
made  many  trips  past  her  nest,  driving  slowly  and 
gawking  like  sightseers  in  Hollywood.  Sometimes  the 
duck  faced  the  road,  and  from  that  angle  she  looked 
as  if  she  were  smiling,  her  goofy  duck  bill  tipped 
confidently  in  the  air. 

The  Merrells  read  up  on  ducks 
and  their  nesting  habits.  Every  day, 
the  eggs  must  be  moistened  down 
to  keep  the  shells  soft  enough  for 
the  ducklings  to  peck  through.  The 
Merrells'  duck  would  fly  to  a  near- 
by lake,  dip  her  feathers,  and 
return  to  the  nest  to  execute  a  co- 
quettish dance  on  top  of  the  six 
eggs  —  swishing  her  feathers  back 
and  forth  like  Sally  Rand.  Yard 
work  became  tricky.  The  duck  did 
not  like  loud  noises  nor  humans  too 
close  to  her  nest.  Buddy  and  Mary 
Lou  made  adjustments.  After 
all,  when  an  unexpected  bit  of 
romance  is  sitting  in  the  azalea  bed,  you  steer  clear 
of  it  with  the  lawn  mower. 

One  day  when  the  duck  had  flown  to  the  lake.  Bud- 
dy spotted  a  crow  swooping  down  on  the  nest.  The 
crow  deftly  plucked  up  one  of  the  eggs,  flew  with  it 
a  short  distance  and  dropped  it  in  a  crushed  heap  on 
the  ground.  With  that.  Buddy  loaded  his  BB  gun  and 
settled  on  the  front  steps. 

"Are  you  going  to  scare  off  that  crow?"  asked  Mary 
Lou. 

"No,"  said  Buddy  evenly.  "I'm  going  to  kill  it." 

Buddy  and  duck  with  crow  circling  overhead  in  the 
shimmering  heat  made  quite  a  picture.  It  reminded 
me  of  an  old-fashioned  tableau  with  Buddy  represent- 


ing Experience,  the  duck  Hope,  and  the  crow  Mis-        against  hope.  C 


fortune.  Buddy's  choice  between  duck  and  crow  was 
not  a  question  of  logic;  the  duck  had  chosen  Buddy 
and  Mary  Lou  for  protection  and  they  would  do  their 
best.  Crows  are  knowing,  cynical  creatures,  while 
ducks  are  just  the  opposite  —  excitable,  squawking, 
as  innocent  as  children.  Buddy's  expression  as  he  sat 
on  the  front  steps  with  his  gun  was  one  I  associate 
with  defenders  of  the  public  trust  —  policemen,  boat 
captains,  paramedics,  and  so  on.  They  know  a  lot 
about  evil,  squalls,  and  "bad  actors."  They  hope  for 
the  best  but  are  clearheaded  about  the  odds. 

I  have  heard  the  process  of  aging  —  the  sags  and 
wattles  and  erosions  —  described  as  "the  inexorable 
pull  of  gravity."  I  used  to  think  this  was  funny  until 
I  felt  the  pull  myself.  The  gravity 
of  experience  also  has  a  terrific 
tug,  keeping  you  earthbound  when 
before  you  might  have  gone 
carelessly  squawking  off  into  a 
clear  blue  sky.  The  more  ex- 
perience you  have,  the  more 
energy  you  must  muster  to  take  a 
flying  chance  on  something. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  the  Mer- 
rells' duck  did  not  have  good  luck. 
One  night  something  bore  down  on 
the  nest,  probably  a  raccoon  or  a 
stray  dog,  or  even  that  sinister 
crow,  and  the  next  morning  there 
were  just  a  few  broken  shells.  The 
duck  had  flown.  "Animals  have  a 
hard  time,"  Mary  Lou  said  in  summary.  I  appreciate 
that  remark,  as  I  do  a  lot  of  other  laconic  under- 
statements. The  innocent  believe  that  words  can  cap- 
ture reality,  so  they  write  passionate  poetry  and  sing 
arias  about  love  and  death.  More  experienced  people 
trust  the  resonances  of  brevity  and  silence.  I  now 
understand  why  my  elderly  relatives  described  spec- 
tacularly eccentric  people  as  "different."  "Well,  she's 
a  little  different,  you  know,"  was  ironic  homage  to  the 
craziness  of  the  lady  down  the  street  who  wore  three 
dresses  and  kept  a  pet  rat. 

"Animals  have  a  hard  time"  is  a  good  way  of  ex- 
pressing how  we  feel  about  the  certainty  of  bad  luck 
wheeling  overhead  and  the  courage  it  takes  to  hope 
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